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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
ON HOSPITALITY. 


Press thou the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 


Whoever has given the writings of the Apos- 
tle Paul that deliberate attention which they 
merit, cannot have failed to see that he is par- 
ticularly mindful of the social duties of human 
life. The religion which he embraced and 
advocated with so much devotedness and zeal, 
taught him to consider these as objects of too 
important a nature to be passed by without 
notice. His enlightened judgment led him to 
perceive that they might be used as instru- 
ments of great power in the advancement of 
Christianity, when every action and every 
thought are brought into captivity to the obe- 
dience of Christ. That as the benevolent 


Creator had seen it good in his constitution of| a+ the city gate saw them. It is probable, 


man, to endue him with sensibilities keenly 
alive to friendship and other amiable affec- 
tions—so he was well aware that these affec- 
tions were not to be debarred their exercise 
when in strict agreement with the “ perfect 
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was—kill and ‘destroy; but when a sincere 
Christian—let us do good unto all men—bless | 
and curse not. 

Among the materials which compose this 
law of universal kindness, may be reckoned 
what I shall call the social charities. By 
which I especially mean those offices of love 
and kindness, which sweeten our familiar in- 
tercourse one with another. Of these hospi- 
tality and courtesy are not the least. 

In one of the Apostle Peter’s inspired epis- 
tles, he has an observation explicitly inculcat- 
ing the former virtue. “ Use hospitality one 
to another, without grudging :’’ as though he 
had said, let thy heart and thy hand be open 
to entertain those who approach thy dwelling 
—be generous in thy disposition—affable in 
thy demeanour—kindly disposed towards those 
who solicit succour and protection. There 
are passages in the writings of Paul. that en- 
force this branch of social charity with equal 
earnestness. “ Be not foryetful,” says he, 
“ to entertain strangers—for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares.’ In the latter 
part of this sentence, the apostle appears to 
have in his remembrance the experiences of 
some of the pious and godly of previous times 
—such perhaps, as that which marked the 
history of Lot—when he dwelt at Sodom. 
While the terrible judgments of the Almighty 
were impending over this devoted place, there 
came two angels to it—and Lot being seated 





that of the real character of the two angels, 
he was unconscious; but the hospitality of his 
disposition impelled him to address them in 
this language. * Behold now, my lords, turn in 
[ pray you, into your servant’s house, and tarry 
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law of liberty,”"—which is reconciled to the} aj] night—and wash your fee:—and ye shail 
allowance of that only which is pure and|rise up early and go your ways.” Although this 
blameless. Thus limited, our participation in| jnyjtation might seem to be quite enough to 
the endearments and offices of social life,’ obtain an immediate compliance with it on the 
produces a pleasantness of feeling, a rich re-' part of the strangers,—it appears they were 


past, totally unknown to those who court the 
false joys of folly and sensuality. 


The law of universal kindness so conspi- 
cuously developed and enforced by the Chris- 
tian religion, is powerful in its operation, and 
allows no activity to the selfishness of human 
nature—but lays the axe to the very root of it. 
Of the transcendent excellency of this law, 
in making humanity what it ought to be, 
we have an interesting illustration in the his- 
tory of the Apostle Paul himself. How strik- 
ing the contrast between his character as a 
mere Jewish Pharisee, and his example as a 
devoted Christian! In the place of an un- 


rather disposed to test the sincerity of Lot’s 
hospitality by a furter trial. ‘* Nay,’’ said 
they, “but we will abide in the street all 
night.” This, however, only served to in- 
crease his importunity. I[tissaid, “ He press- 
ed upon them greatly” —and thus, as it were, 
compelled them to partake of his accommo- 
dations. They at length accepted his proffers 
and entered into his house—where he made 
them a feast, and no doubt ente:tained them 
with the utmost pleasure and cordiality. 
The consequence was, through their instru- 
mentality, Lot and some of bis family were 
rescued from being involved in the awful 
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come nearer home to those who will perhaps 
chiefly read this paper—let me ask—if there 
are not many members of the Society of 
Friends now living, who have had exceeding- 
ly interesting and especial proofs of the value 
and expediency of obeying with cheerfulness, 
the precept before quoted: Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers. Have they not, when 
they have sometimes taken into their dwellings 
—strangers in person, but brethren in profes- 
sion—been made partakers of a feeling as of 
entertaining angels unawares? What sweet 
satisfaction and refreshment of spirit have they 
derived from their affectionate attentions to 
those who go about doing good—and bearing 
the glad tidings of the gospel of love. How 
many are there now living who could describe 
scenes of a retired and deeply tender nature 
—growing out of such attentions—wherein 
the fellowship of Christian hearts has abound- 
ed to overflowing, and the entertainers and 
the entertained have alike been made to feel 
the truth of the language—Behold how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity. 


Hospitality is an amiable and attractive vir- 
tue, and one which we have other induce- 
ments to practise, than those already mention- 
ed. It is of a nature to captivate the better 
feelings of those on whom it is bestowed— 
who, associating in their minds the kindness of 
the entertainment with the character and ex- 
ample of the host, esteem him as an individual 
—and as a natural result, approve and respect 
those Christian principles by which they are 
made to believe he is actuated. 


The hospitality which I have been here re- 
commending, is of course to be understood as 
of that sort which is laid out and conducted 
by a faithful regard to the circumstances of 
those who exercise it. It is only praisewor- 
thy when indulged under this equitable rule, 
and its demands upon ns are in all cases limit- 
ed by the strictest laws of justice. It does 
not ask robbery for its promotion—and sick- 
ens at the thought of being supported by the 
dues that belong to others. It aims to be as- 
sociated with prudence—and there is no man- 
sion which it loves to inhabit more than that 
wherein moderation and temperance reside. 
It consists more in the exercise of benevolent 
and honest feelings, than in the display of 
equipage, and sideboards loaded with gold and 
silver. Cordiality is the welcome which it 
most desires—and the hand held out with this 
isentiment, is always esteemed and reciprocat- 
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compromising bigot—a furious persecutor of| destruction of the city. Let us ponder for ajed, whether it be the rough one of humble 


innocence—he became placable in temper— 
easy to be entreated,—full of tenderness. 
His language when an alien from the gospel heavenly visitants the rites of hospitality. To 


moment on what might have been their fate, 
had Lot refused or neglected to afford these 





labour, or the more delicate one of titled dis- 
tinction. 


C. C. O. 
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‘the body. We have also taken into the ac- 
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For ‘“' The Friend.” 


Science subservient to the cause of Religion. 
(Coneluded from page 106.) 


The author then proceeds to describe the 
almost infinitely diversified forms of the same 
parts and organs in different species of ani- 
mals, each adapted to their peculiar habits, 


and thus continues: — 
** As an example of the numerous parts and 


functions which enter into the construction of 
the animal frame, it may be stated, that in the 
human body there are 445 bones, each of them 
having forty distinct scopes or intentions; and 
246 muscles, each having ten several inten- 
tions; so that the system of bones and mus- 
cles alone includes above 14,200 varieties, or 
But, be- 


different intentions and adaptations. 
sides the bones and muscles, there are hun- 
dreds of tendons and ligaments, for the pur- 
pose of connecting them together; hundreds 
of nerves ramified over the whole body to con- 


vey sensation to all its parts; thousands of 


arteries to convey the blood to the remotest 
extremities, and thousands of veins to bring 
it back again to the heart; thousands of lac- 
teal and lymphatic vessels to absorb nutriment 


from the food; thousands of glands to secrete 
humours from the blood, and of emunctories 


to throw them off from the system—and, be- 
sides many other parts of this variegated sys- 
tem, and functions with which we are unac- 
quainted, there are more than sixteen hundred 
millions of membranous cells or vesicles con- 
nected with the lungs, more than two hundred 
thousand millions ot pons in the skin, through 
which the perspiration is incessantly flowing; 
and above a thousand millions of scales, which, 
according to Leeuwenhock, Baker, and others, 
compose the cuticle or outward covering o 


count the compound organs of life, the nume- 
rous parts of which they consist, and the di- 
versified functions they perform; such as the 
brain, with its indefinite number of fibres and 
numerous functions; the heart, with auricles 
and ventricles; the stomach, with its juices 
and muscular coats; the liver, with its lobes 
and glands; the spleen, with its infinity of cells 
and membranes; the pancreas, with its juice 
and numerous glands; the kidneys, with their 
fine capillary tubes; the intestines, with all 
their turnings and convolutions, the organs of 
sense, with their multifarious connections; the 
mesentery, the gall-bladder, the pylorus, the 
duodenum, the blood, the bile, the lymph, 
the saliva, the chyle, the hairs, the nails, and 
numerous other parts and substances, every 
one of which has diversified functions to per- 
form. We have also to take into considera- 
tion the number of ideas included in the ar- 
fangement and connection of all these parts, 
and the manner in which they are compacted 
into one system of small dimensions, so as to 
afford free scope for all the intended functions. 
If then, for the sake of a rude calculation, 
we were to suppose, in addition to the 14,200 
adaptations stated above, that there are 10,000 
veins great and small, 10,000 arteries, 10,000 
nerves,* 1000 ligaments, 4000 lacteals and 

* The amazing extent of the ramification of the 
veins and nerves may be judged of from this circum- 
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lymphatics, 100,000 glands, 1,600,000,000 








“ And as the largest telescope is insufficient 


vesicles in the lungs, 1,000,000,000 scales,|to convey our views to the boundaries of the 


ations in the human body; and if all the other 
species of animals were supposed to be differ- 
ently organised, and to consist of a similar 
number of parts; this number multiplied by 
300,000, the supposed number of species— 
the product would amount to 60,780,044,760,- 
000,000, or above sixty thousand billions,— 
the number of distinct ideas, conceptions, and 
contrivances, in relation to the animal world 
—a number of which we can have no precise 
conception, and which to limited minds like 
ours, seems to approximate to something like 
infinity; but it may tend to convey a rude idea 
of the endless multiplicity of conceptions which 
pervade the Eternal mind.” 


‘“« The celebrated naturalist, Lyonet, wrote 
a treatise on a single insect, the cosus cater- 
pillar,—in which he has shown, from the ana- 
tomy of that minute animal, that its structure is 
almost as complicated as that of the human 
body, and many of the parts which enter into 
its organisation even more numerous. He has 
found it necessary to employ twenty figures to 
explain the organisation of its head, which 
contains 228 different muscles. There are 
1647 muscles in the body, and 2066 in the 
intestinal tube; making in all 3941 muscles, 
or nearly nine times the number of muscles 
in the human body. There are 94 principal 
nerves, which divide into innumerable ramifi- 
cations. ° ° . All this com- 
plication of delicate machinery, with nume- 
rous other parts and organs, are compressed 
into a body only about two inches in length.” 


“In every pond and ditch, and almost in 
every puddle, in the infusions of pepper, straw, 
grass, oats, hay, and other vegetables, in paste 
and vinegar, and in the water found in oysters, 
on almost every plant and flower, and in rivers, 
seas, and oceans, these creatures (animalcula) 
are found in such numbers, and variety, as 
almost to exceed our conceptions and belief. 
A class of animals called Medusa, has been 
so numerous as to discolour the ocean itself. 
Captain Scoresby found the number in the 
olive-green sea to be immense. A cubic inch 
contained sixty-four, and consequently a cubic 
mile would contain 23,888,000,000,000,000; 
so that, if one person should count a million 
in seven days, it would have required that 
80,000 persons should have started at the cre- 
ation of the world, to“¥ave completed the 
numeration at the present time. Yet all the 
minute animals to which we now allude, are 
furnished with numerous organs of life, as 
well as the larger kind, some of their internal 
movements are distinctly visible, their motions 
are evidently voluntary, and some of them ap- 
pear to be possessed of a considerable degree 


of sagacity, and to be fond of each other’s 
society.” 





stance, that neither the point of the smallest needle, 
nor the infinitely finer lance of a gnat, can pierce 
any part without drawing blood, and causing an un- 
easy sensation, consequently without wounding, by 
so small a puncture, both a nerve and a vein; and| 
therefore the number of these vessels here assumed, | 
may be considered as far below the truth. 


and 200,000,000,000 pores, the amount would} great universe, we may justly conclude, that 
be 202,600,149,200 different parts and adapt-| the most powerful microscope that has been, 


or ever will be constructed, will be altogether 
insufficient to guide our views to the utmost 
limits of the descending scale of creation. 
But what we already know of these unexplor- 
ed and inexplorable regions, gives us an amaz- 
ing conception of the intelligence and wisdom 
of the Creator, of the immensity of his na- 
ture, and of the infinity of ideas which, during 
every portion of past duration, must have been 
present before his all-comprehensive mind. 
What an immense space in the scale of animal 
life intervenes between an animalcule, which 
appears only the size of a visible point, when 
magnified 500,000 times, and a whale, a hun- 
dred feet long and twenty broad! Yet all the 
intermediate space is filled up with animated 
beings of every form and order! A similar 
variety obtains in the vegetable kingdom. It 
has been calculated that some plants which 
grow on rose leaves, and other shrubs, are so 
small, that it would require more than a thou- 
sand of them to equal in bulk a single plant 
of moss; and if we compare a stem of moss, 
which is generally not above one sixtieth of 
an inch, with some of the large trees of Gui- 
nea and Brazil, of twenty feet diameter, we 
shall find that the bulk of the one will exceed 
that of the other, no less than 2,985,984,- 
600,000 times, which multiplied by 1000 will 
produce 2,985,984,000,000,000, the number 
of times the large tree exceeds the rose-leaf 
plant. Yet this immense interval is filled up 
with plants and trees of every form and size ! 
With good reason, then, may we adopt the 
language of the inspired writers,—* How 
manifold are thy works, O Lord! In wisdom 
hast thou made them all. O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! Marvellous things doth he which we 
cannot comprehend.’ ”’ 

The author proceeds to take a view of the 
almighty power of the Creator, as displayed 
by the discoveries of modern astronomy. 
‘“* When we take a leisurely survey of the globe 
on which we dwell, and consider the enormous 
masses of its continents and islands, the quan- 
tity of water in its seas and oceans, the lofty 
ranges of mountains which rise from its sur- 
face, the hundreds of majestic rivers which 
roll their waters to the ocean, the numerous 
orders of animated beings with which it is 
peopled, and the vast quantity of matter en- 
closed in its bowels from every part of its 
circumference to its centre, amounting to 
more than two hundred and sixty thousand 
millions of cubic miles—we cannot but be as- 
tonished at the greatness of that Being who 
first launched it into existence, who ‘ measures 
the waters in the hollow of his hand, who 
weighs the mountains in scales, and the hills 
in a balance;’ and who has supported it in 
its rapid movements from age to age. But 
how must our conceptions of divine power be 
enlarged when we consider, that this earth, 
which appears so great to the frail beings 
which inhabit it, is only like a small speck in 
creation, or like an atom in the immensity of 


| space, when compared with the myriads of 
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worlds of superior magnitude, which exist 
within the boundaries of creation! * * * 
The sun is a body of such magnitude as over- 
powers our feeble conceptions, and fills us 
with astonishment. Within the wide circum- 
ference of this luminary, more than a million 
of worlds as large as ours could be contained. 
* * His attractive energy extends to seve- 
ral thousand millions of miles from his surface, 
retaining in their orbits the most distant pla- 
nets and comets, and dispensing light and 
heat, and fructifying influence to more than a 
hundred worlds. What an astonishing idea, 
then, does it give of the power of Omnipo- 
tence, when we consider that the universe is 
replenished with innumerable globes of a simi- 
lar size and splendour! For every star which 
the naked eye perceives twinkling on the vault 
of heaven, and those more distant orbs which 
the telescope brings to view throughout the 
depths of immensity, are, doubtless, suns, NO 
less in magnitude, than that which ‘ enlightens 
our day,’ and surrounded by a retinue of re- 
volving worlds. Some of them have been 
reckoned by astronomers to be even much 
larger than our sun. The star Lyra, for ex- 
ample, is supposed, by Sir W. Herschel, to be 
33,275,000 miles in diameter, or thirty-eight 
times the diameter of the sun; so that the cu- 
bical contents will be fifty-four thousand times 
greater than those of the sun. The number 
of such bodies exceed all calculation. Her- 
schel perceived, in that portion of the Milky- 
way which lies near the constellation Orion, 
no less than 50,000 stars large enough to be 
distinctly numbered, pass before his telescope 
in an hour’s time; besides twice as many more 
which could be seen only now and then by 
faint glimpses. It has been reckoned that 
nearly a hundred millions of stars lie within 
the range of our telescopes. And if we sup- 
pose, as we justly may, that each of these 
suns has a hundred worlds connected with it, 
there will be found ten thousand millions o 
worlds in that portion of the universe which 
comes within the reach of human observation, 
besides those which lie concealed from mortal 
eyes in the unexplored regions of space, which 
may as far exceed all that are visible, as the 
waters in the caverns of the ocean exceed in 
magnitude a single particle of vapour! 

“ Of such numbers and magnitudes we can 


form no adequate conception. The mind is 


bewildered, confounded, and utterly over- 
whelmed, when it attempts to grasp the mag- 
nitude of the universe, or to form an idea o} 


the omnipotent energy which brought it into 
The amplitude of the scale on 
which the systems of the universe are con- 
structed, tends likewise to elevate our concep- 
Between 
every one of the planetary bodies, there inter- 
venes a space of many millions of miles in 
extent. Between the sun and the nearest fixed 
sitar there is an interval, extending in every 
direction, of more than twenty billions of 
miles; and it is highly probable that a similar 
space surrounds every other system. And 
when we take into consideration the immense 


existence. 


tions of the grandeur of the Deity. 
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gions of immensity at a rate of thirty thousand 
miles an hour, another at a rate of seventy 
thousand, another at a hundred thousand miles 
an hour, and that millions of mighty worlds 
are thus traversing the illimitable spaces of the 
firmament—can we refrain from exclaiming, 
in the language of inspiration, ‘Great and 
marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almigh- 
ty! Who can by searching find out God ? 
Who can find out the Almighty to perfection? 
Who can utter the mighty operations of Je- 
hovah ? Who can show forth all his praise?” 

“Tf, then, it is reasonable to believe, that all 
the worlds in the universe are different in their 
construction and arrangements, and peopled 
with beings of diversified ranks and orders— 
could we survey only a small portion of the 
universal system—what an amazing scene 
would it display of conceptions of the Divine 
mind and of ‘ the manifold wisdom of God !’ 
Such views, therefore, of the variety of na- 
ture, are calculated to expand our conceptions 
of the Divine character to excite us to admi- 
ration and reverence, and to extend our views 
of the riches of Divine beneficence, and to 
enlarge our hopes of the glories and felicities 
of the future ‘inheritance which is incorrupt- 
ible, and which fadeth not away.’ 
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cated by a fall of locusts in the steppes. It 
was now the season, they further added, in 
which their numbers began to diminish. When 
they first make their appearance, a thick dark 
cloud is seen very high in the air, which, as 
it passes, obscures the sun. I had always sup- 
posed the stories of the locust to exaggerate 
their real appearance; but found their swarms 
so astonishing in all the steppes over which 
we passed in this part of our journey, that the 
whole face of nature might have been describ- 
ed as concealed by a living veil. ‘They were 
of two kinds; the Gryllus Tartaricus, and the 
Gryllus migratorius or common migratory 
locust. The first is almost twice the size of 
the second, and since it precedes the other, 
bears the name of the Herald or Messenger. 
The migratory locust bas red legs, and its in- 
ferior wings have a lively red colour, which 
gives a bright fiery appearance to the animal 
when fluttering in the sun’s rays. The strength 
of limbs possessed by it is amazing: when 
pressed down by the hand upon a table, it has 
almost power to raise the fingers; but this 
force resides wholly in the legs; for if one of 
these be broken off, which happens by the 
slightest accident, the power of action ceases. 
There is yet a third variety of locust, Gryllus 


“Such views as we have now exhibited of |viridissimus of Linnzus, found near the Don 
the wisdom, power, and beneficence of the |and the Kuban, which is entirely of a green 


Deity, and of the magnificence and variety of | colour. 


his works, were they communicated to the 
generality of mankind, and duly appreciated, 
would not only interest their affections, and 
increase their intellectual enjoyment, but would 
enable them to understand the meaning and 
references of many sublime passages in the 
volume of inspiration which they are either 
apt to overlook or misinterpret. Such views 
likewise, would naturally inspire them with 
reverence and adoration of the Divine Majes- 
ty, with gratitude for his wise and benevolent 
arrangements,—with complacency in his ad- 
ministration as the moral Governor of the 
world,—with a firm reliance of his providen- 
tial care for every thing requisite to their hap- 
piness, and with an earnest desire to yield a 
cordial obedience to his righteous laws. At 
the same time, they would be qualified to de- 


wonderful works.’ ”’ 


THE LOCUST. 


of locusts. 


tries infested with that insect. 


Dr. Clarke, in his Travels in Tartary, on 
approaching Caffa, thus notices the number 


This last I have since seen upon the 
banks of the Cam in my own country, and 
felt for the moment intimidated, lest such a 
presage should be the herald of the dreadful 
scourge which the locust bears wherever it 
abounds. On whatever spot these animals 
fall, the whole vegetable produce disappears. 
Nothing escapes them, from the leaves of the 
forest to the herbs of the plain. Fields, vine- 
yards, gardens, pasture, every thing is laid 
waste ; and sometimes the only appearance 
left upon the naked soil is a disgusting super- 
ficies caused by their putrefying bodies, the 
stench of which is sufficient to breed a pesti- 
lence.” 


Fecundity of the Sea Turtle. 


From “ Travels in Brazil,” by Prince Maximilian, p. 190. 
‘** While our people were employed in fetch- 


clare to others ‘the glorious honour of his|ing some sea-water, and in picking up drift- 
majesty, to utter abundantly the memory’ of| wood on the beach, we found to our great 
his great goodness, and to speak of all his 


surprise, ata short distance from our fire, a 
prodigious sea turtle (Testudo Mydas, Linn.) 
which was just going to deposit its eggs: no- 
thing could be more welcome to our hungry 
company; the animal seemed to have come 
expressly to provide us with a supper. Our 
presence did not disturb it; we could touch it, 
and even lift it up; but to do this it required 


“We now began to perceive the truth of|the united strength of four men. Notwith- 
those surprising relations which we had often! standing all our exclamations of surprise and 
heard and read concerning the locust in coun-| our deliberations what to do with it, the crea- 
The steppes|ture manifested no sign of uneasiness but a 
were entirely covered by their bodies; and|kind of hissing, nearly like the noise made by 
their numbers falling, resembled flakes of|the geese when any one approaches their 
snow, carried obliquely by the wind, and| young. 
spreading a thick mist over the sun. Myriads| menced, with its fin-like hinder feet, digging 
fell over the carriage, the horses and the dri-|in the sand a cylindrical hole from eight to 
vers. ‘The stories of these animals, told us|twelve inches broad ; it threw the earth very 


It continued to work as it had com- 


forces which are in operation throughout the| by the Tartars, were more marvellous than| regularly and dexterously, and, as it were, 
universe,—that one globe, a thousand times) any we had before heard. They said that in-| keeping time on both sides, and began imme- 


larger than the earth, is flying through the re-| stances had occurred of persons being suffo-| diately after to deposit its eggs. 
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“ One of our two soldiers laid mself all) like a fine cord; and its point is so sharp, that it 
along on the ground near this purveyor of our| "e’dily makes its way through very small openings. 


. | Iti d to have a t f ling ; 
kitchen, and took the eggs out of the hole as|. "0 pooner does a canon sity Whee Tose 


fast as the turtle deposited them; and in this| abound, than they appear to crowd eagerly to the 
manner we collected a hundred eggs in about spot from all quarters. 
ten minutes. We considered whether we| “Those who have had no experience of these ani- 
should add this an animal to our collections; mals, of their immense numbers in their favourite 


7 : haunts, of their activity, keen appetite, and love o 
but the great weight of the turtle, which would |pJo0d, can have no ides of the kind and extent of, 


have required a mule for itself alone, and the| annoyance they are to travellers in the interior, of 
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Diep, on the 25th ult., in the eighty-fifth year of 
her ree Hannan Jackson, and on the morning of 
the 10th inst. in the eighty-eighth year of his age, 
her husband, Wii Taschen of West Grove, in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania. They were both ho- 
nourable and exemplary ministers of the gospel, and 
by a long course of faithful dedication to the service 
of Christ, had reached the state of “pillars in the 
Lord’s house that go no more out.” Full of days 
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difficulty of loading such an awkward burden, 


tent ourselves with its eggs. 
“ Those huge animals, the mydas and the 


months of the year, particularly in this un 
habited part of the coast, between the Riacho 
and the Mucuri; they come on shore for this 
purpose in the evening twilight, drag their 
heavy bodies up the sandy coast, dig a hole, 
in which they deposit their eggs, fill it up with 
sand, which they tread down, and an hour or 
two after sunset return to the sea. This was 
the case with the turtle which had so amply 
supplied us; when we came back to the strand 
a few hours afterwards, it was gone; it had 
filled up the hole, and the broad track left by 
it in the sand, showed thai it had returned to 
its proper element. A single turtle of this 
kind can furnish an abundant repast with its 
eggs for a whole company; for the mydas is 
said to lay at once ten or twelve dozen, and 
the soft-shelled from eighteen to twenty dozen. 
These eggs are a very nutritious food, and are 
therefore eagerly sought after on this desert 
coast by the Indians, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the colony also by the whites.” 


Observations on the Flying-Fish. 


“ July 6.—The flying-fish to-day were more nu- 
merous and lively. They rose in whole flights to 
the right and left of the bow, flying off in different 
directions, as if the vast body of the ship alarmed 
and disturbed them. Others however, at a greater 
distance, kept rising and falling without any visible 
cause, and apparently in the gladness of their hearts, 
and in order to enjoy the sunshine and the tempo- 
rary change of element. Certainly there was no 
appearance or probability of any larger fish being in 
pursuit of even one hundredth part of those which 
we saw, nor were there any birds to endanger their 
flight ; and those writers who describe the life of 
these animals as a constant succession of alarms, 
and rendered miserable by fear, have never, I con- 
ceive, seen them in their mirth, or considered those 
natural feelings of health and hilarity which seem 


te lead all creatures to exert, in mere lightness of 


heart, whatever bodily powers the Crestor has given 
them. It would be just as reasonable to say that a 
lamb leaps in a meadow for fear of being bitten by 
serpents, or that a horse gallops round his pasture only 


_ because a wolf is at his heels, as to infer, from the 


flight of these animals, that they are always pursu- 
ed by the bonito.”—Bishop Heber’s Journal of a V oy- 
age to India. 


The Ceylon Leech. 


Dr. Davy, in his account of Ceylon, gives a fu!l 
description of this troublesome and occasionally dan- 
gerous little animal. He describes it as varying in 
its dimensions ; the smallest being exceedingly mi- 
nute, and the largest seldom more than half an inch 
long. 

e says, “ This leech isa very active animal: it 
moves with considcrable rapidity, and it is said oc- 
casionally tospring. Its powers of contraction and 
extension are very great: when fully extended it is 





which they may be truly said to be the plague. In 


“te | .|rainy weather it is almost shocking to see the legs of 
made us resolve to spare its life, and to con side ona long marchyahlakty Geath wiah dhenscioce: 
ed with blood, and the blood trickling down in 
He |\streams. It might be supposed that there would be 
soft-shelled turtle (Testudo mydas and coria-|little difficulty in keeping them off: this is a very 
cea), as well as the Testudo caretta or cauanna, 


deposit their eggs in the sand in the sane 
to 


mistaken notion; for they crowd to the attack, and 
fasten on quicker than they can be removed. I do 
not exaggerate when I say that I have occasionally 
seen at least fifty on a person at atime. Their bites 
are much more troublesome than could be imagined, 
being very apt to fester and become sores; and, in 
persons of a bad habit of body, to degenerate into 
extensive ulcers, that in too many instances have 
occasioned the loss of limb, and even of life.” 



















Extracted from Capelli Brooke’s “Winter in Lapland and 
Sweden.” 


lakes of Lapland, if the number of deer be great, a 
close and lengthened procession is invariably form- 
ed; each deer following the foremost sledge so close- 
ly, that the head of the animal is generally in con- 
tact with the shoulders of the driver before. Should 
the guide alter his direction, by making a bend to 
the right or left, the whole of the deer in the rear 
will continue their course till they arrive at the spot 
where the turn was made. It thus frequently hap- 
pens, that when the distance between the foremost 
and hindmost deer is great, on the guide making a 
bend, considerable saving might be obtained by cut- 
ting across. This, however, it is scarcely possible 
to do; for should the deer even be pulled by main 
force out of its former course, it will immediately 


















them. This unwillingness to separate from its com- 
panions is one feature of the instinct given to this 
animal; and itis the very circumstance that, more 
than any other, ensures the safety of the traveller. 
Should any accident separate him trom the rest of 


throw him considerably in the rear, if he trust en- 





































Power of Scent in the Rein-Deer. 





“In proceeding along the extensive and endless 


turn aside from the new direction it is placed in, and 
regain the old track, in spite of all the driver can 
do to prevent it. It is useless to contend with the 
animal ; and the time thus lost might leave the dri- 
ver at such a distance from the rest of the party as 
to render it a matter of some difficulty to overtake 


his party, the deer be fatigued, or other occurrences 


tirely to his deer, it will enable him to overtake the 
rest, though they should be some miles in advance, 
from the exquisite olfactory sense it possesses. The 
animal in this case, holding its head close to the 
snow, keeps frequently smeliing, as a dog would co 
to scent the footsteps of its master, and is thus ena- 
bled to folluw with certainty the track the other deer 
have gone. Were it not for this pruperty of the ani- 
mal, travelling across Lapland would be not a little 
hazardous, particularly in those parts where the wea- 
ther is the darkest, which is generally while crossing 
the mountains of Finmark. It often happens that 


the party is unavoidably scattered, and the sound of 


the bells enables them to rejoin each other. The 
bells, however, should the weather be very thick and 
stormy, can only be heard a short distance off; and 
it is then by the sagacity of the deer alone that the 
difficulty is surmounted.” 


To retract or mend a fault at the admoni- 
tion of a friend, hurts your credit or liberty 
no more than if you had grown wiser upon 
your own thoughts; for it is still your own 
judgment and temper which makes you see 
your mistake, and willing to retract it. 

Marcus Antoninus. 


and full of peace, they descended to the grave, and 
their bright example of 
to the living in the persuasive language, “ Follow us 
as we followed Christ.” 


piety and self-denial, speaks 


Deprartep this life, on the 29th of 12th mo. 1833, 
of a pulmonary consumption, Isaac Surwer.anp, 
aged forty-two years, in Stanford, Duchess county, 


state of New York. 


He was much respected for his amiable disposition, 


and his usefulness as a citizen in some of the more 


prominent walks of life, having for a number of 


years filled the office of justice of the peace to gene- 


ral satisfaction ; and in the management of his own 

temporal business was a good example of industry , 
honesty, and prudence. For several years previous 

to the late unhappy separation in the Society of 
Friends, he frequently attended our meetings on the 

first day of the week, and continued so to do after 

the separation, becoming more united with Friends, 

from a full belief of the rectitude of their proceed- 

ings in bearing a testimony against illusory and dis. 

organising principles. Sensible of the obligations 

that mankind are under, to offer homage to an Al- 

mighty Creator and Preserver, he became more de- 

voted to honour and serve him, not confining his at- 

tendance to the day set apart by the laws of the 

land, but was also a diligent attender of midweek 

meetings, and his solid and reverend deportment 

when there gave evident proof of a mind devoted 

to the cause of religion ; and being convinced of the 

principles of Friends, he expressed to a friend, that 

he could not administer an oath without departing 

from the command of Christ, who said, swear not 

atall. He therefore, resigned his office of justice of 
peace, gave up all political subjects in which he had 

formerly taken a part, and declined the reading of 
newspapers. He was received a member of Stanford 

monthly meeting; soon after which, his health de- 

clining, he apprehended his continuance in mutabi- 

lity would not be long, expressed to a friend that he 
was not anxious when life might terminate, but a 
preparation for the change was all he desired. Not- 
withstanding his debility of body rapidly increased, 
he continued to attend meetings, though at times 

hardly able to sit therein, until confined to his room, 
where he received the visits of his friends with much 
apparent satisfaction, and to them his company and 
conversation was truly comfortable and edifying. 
To two of his friends who visited him, he expressed 
much regret for having solong withstood the visita- 
tions of divine love to his soul, for which he believ- 
ed he had been chastened in mercy; but such was 
the goodness of God unto him, that now, the world 
and its cares had no occupancy of his mind, and he 
had no fear of death. A few days after, sending for 
one of those individuals, he said, I wanted to tell 
thee that my sufferings of mind have been great 
since I saw thee; I cannot set forth to the fall, how 
my mind was afflicted when I remembered the offers 
I have slighted, and how long I had refused to serve 
God. He further expressed that this suffering state 
of mind was succeeded by the fresh extendings uf 
heavenly love, presenting to his view the glory that 
awaits the righteous, and his mind was now center- 
ed in a full belief of the forgiving kindness of God 
unto hin, and the peace he enjoyed was beyond de- 
scription, the fear of death being entirely taken away. 
He continued in this peaceful state, manifesting un- 
usual patience, and entire resignation of mind to the 
divine will, until he quietly departed. Thus was his 
spirit prepared for an admittance where nothing im- 
pure can enter, and may his example stimulate those 
whom he has left behind, to follow him as he endea- 
voured to follow Christ. 
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For “ The Friend.” | upon my people, because their cry has come/ number of pebbles were put into an urn oF 
: : herarters. unto me.’ And when Samuel saw Saul, the| vase, and the vessel agitated so as complete! 
Biography of Scripture Characters Lord said unto him, ‘ Behold the man whom| to mingle the pebbles ; then by vishentip dha 
I spake to thee of; this same shall reign over} ing it, the first that sprang out by the motion 
my people.’ Then Saul drew near to Samuel| was considered as the one indicated by the 
Numerous are the instances, recorded in|in the gate, and said, ‘Tell me, I pray thee,| divine will which directed the let. By this lot 
history, of men who have begun their lives| where the seer’s house is.’ And Samuel an-|the family of Kish was chosen, and after- 
with a course of virtue, have been called by|swered Saul, and said, ‘I am the seer: goup| wards Saul himself was designated as the in- 
Divine Providence into important stations, have | before me unto the high place, for ye shall eat} dividual chosen by the Almighty. Saul, either 
* run well for a time,’’ and become eminently | with me to-day; and to-morrow, I will let thee| from diffidence on account of his youth, or 
useful; who have at length given way to the/go, and will tell thee all that is in thine heart.| from a fear of assuming so important an office 
pride of the human heart, and becoming in-| And as for thine asses, that were lost three|as that of the ruler of a great nation, had 
toxicated with power and applause, have gra-|days ago, set not thy mind on them, for they| concealed himself ‘* among the stuff.” Being 
dually lost the purity of their early motives,|are found. And on whom is all the desire of} found and brought forward, his uncommon 
and fallen from that high estate, to which they| Israel? Is it not on thee, and on all thy fa-| stature rendered him conspicuous and admir- 
had been raised for the promotion of the glory|ther’s house?’ And Saul said: ‘Am not || ed; for he was higher from the shoulders than 
of God and the welfare of their fellow-men.|a Benjamite, of the smallest of the tribes of|any of the people, and at the same time well 
And yet is their fall no mark of a want of{[srael? and my family the least of all the fa-| proportioned and handsome. The prophet 
prescience in the Almighty; nor may we/milies of the tribe of Benjamin? Wherefore} pointed him out to the assembly as their fu- 
thence conclude, that such have never been|then speakest thou sotome? And Samuel|ture king, saying: “See ye him whom the 
rightly called into the service which they have |took Saul and his servant, and brought them} Lord hath chosen, that there is none like him 
so polluted. To the attentive reader of the|into the parlour, and made them sit in the} among all the people?’ They answered by 
Bible, proofs will constantly occur, of the de-|chiefest place among them that were bidden,|a simultaneous shout: “ Let the king live!” 
ceitfulness of power, and of the liability of}which were about thirty persons. And Sa-|Samuel then settled the constitution of the 
the best of men to slip from the path of rec-|muel said unto the cook, ‘ Bring the portion] kingdom, “ wrote it in a book, and laid it up 
titude, if they look not with a single eye to|which I gave thee, of which I said unto thee,| before the Lord.”” This book, however, ap- 
him who is able to keep them from falling. |set it by thee.’ And the cook took up the| pears to have perished in the lapse of time, as 
The first king of Israel may be regarded as an|shoulder, and that which was upon it, and set| well as some other writings of inspired pen- 
eminent example of this truth. it before Saul. And Samuel said, ‘ Behokd|men, which, however interesting they might 
The scripture narrative of the anointing of|that which is reserved. Set it before thee,|have proved at this day, were probably in- 
Saul by Samuel is exceedingly interesting, |and eat; for unto this time hath it been kept|tended only for the instruction of that parti- 
and characteristic of the simple manners of|for thee, since [ said, I have invited the peo-| cular nation, and not essential to the series of 
the Hebrews of that day. The asses belong-|ple.’ So Saul did eat with Samuel that} scripture history or truth. 
ing to a Benjamite, named Kish, having stray-|day.”” When they were come down from the} Notwithstanding Samuel’s care, some dis- 
ed away, this man sent his son Saul, along|high place into the city, Samuel entered into] satisfaction was manifested, by a portion of 
with a servant, to look them up. The twojconversation with Saul, on the top of the|the people, with this election, but of which 
young men travelled about three days without | house, the roof of which being made flat, as| Saul took no notice. He, however, returned 
finding them, and at Jength came into the|has been the custom in the eastern countries| home to Gibeah, and continued his agricultu- 
neighbourhood of Ramah. Saul became anx-|down to the present day, was used in that ge-|ral pursuits as formerly, until a threatened 
ious to return home, fearing that his father|nial climate as a place for social converse, for| attack on Jabesh-gilead, by Nahash, king of 
would, by this time, be more anxious for their | prayer and meditation, and also for sleeping.| the Ammonites, brought him from his obscu- 
safety, than for that of the asses. The ser-|Saul lodged there on the top of the house,|rity. This city was about ten miles east of 
vant, however, had heard of the prophet Sa-/|having the plastered terrace for his couch, and| the river Jordan, in the hilly country near the 
muel residing here, and recommended his|the bright expanse of heaven for his spangled| borders of Gad and Manasseh. Taking com- 
young muster to consult the man of God.|canopy; and early in the morning, Samuel| mand of the army of Israel, he offered battle 
“ All that he saith cometh surely to pass. Now jcalled him, saying, “ Up, that 1 may send thee|to the enemy, and completely routed their 
let us go thither; peradventure he can show|away.” And Saul arose, and they went out,| force. And this victory appears to have 
us the way that we should go.” Saul, after|both of them, he and Samuel, abroad. Andj|brought about a confirmation of his regal 
some consultation, agreed to the proposal;|as they were going down to the end of the| power, which was accomplished by Samuel at 
and as they went up the hill to the city, they|city, Samuel said to Saul, “ Bid the servant| Gilgal, about five miles west of the river Jor. 
found young maidens going out to draw water, |pass on before us;” (and he passed on:) “ but|dan, towards Jericho. 
and said to them, * Is the seer here ?”’ ‘They |stand thou still awhile, that I may show thee} On this occasion, Samuel, in retiring from 
answered, ‘ He is; behold, he is before you. |the word of God.” Samuel then took a vial| the government, made the following touching 
Make haste, now, for he came to-day to the |of oil, poured it upon his head and kissed him|appeal to the people, on the integrity with 
city; for there is a sacrifice of the people to-|as a token of divine favour, saying, “ Is it not} which he had discharged his arduous duties, 
day in the high place. As soon as ye be come |because the Lord hath anointed thee to be| during a long public life. “ Behold,” said he, 
into the city, ye shal] straightway find him,|captain over his inheritance ?”’ “IT have hearkened unto your voice in all that 
before he goeth up to the high place to eat:| Such is the interesting account, contained |ye said unto me, and have made a king over 
for the people will not eat until he come, be-|in scripture, of the anointing of Saul to be|you. And now, behold, the king walketh 
cause he doth bless the sacrifice, and afler-|king over Israel. Samuel then foretold to| before you; and f am old and gray-headed; 
wards they eat that be bidden. Now, there-|him what should occur on his journey home-|and behold, my sons are with you: and I have 
fore, get you up; for about this time ye shall|wards, and al!owed him to depart. A short| walked before you from my childhood unto 
find him.” Thus encouraged, they proceeded | time after this, Samuel assembled the Israel-|this day. Behold, here | am; witness against 
up into the city; “and behold, Samuel came |ites at Mizpeh, for the purpose of appointing} me before Jehovab, and before his anointed. 
out against them, for to go up to the high|their king; and though God had shown to him| Whose ox have I taken? Or whose ass have 
place.”” Now the Lord had told Samuel in his|the person who should rule over the nation,|I taken? Or whom have I defrauded? Whom 
ear a day before Saul came, saying, ‘ To-|and he had even already anointed him, yet he| have I oppressed? Or of whose hand have I 
morrow, about this time, I will send thee alappointed the election to take place by lot] received any bribe, to blind mine eyes there- 
a man out of the land of Benjamin; and thou|publicly drawn among the people, that there| with? And I will restore it you.” The peo. 
shalt anoint him to be captain over my people |might be no cause for subsequent dissatisfac-| ple replied, “‘ Thou hast not defrauded us, 
Israel, that he may save my people out of the|tion. The manner of drawing or casting lots|nor oppressed us, neither hast thou taken 
hand of the Philistines. For I have looked|is supposed to have been this. The requisite|aught of any man’s hand.’’ He then solemnly 


THE PROPHET SAMUEL. 
(Continued from page 110.) 
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addressed the whole congregation, recount- told me any thing respecting it, nor had [ 
ing the mercies of the Lord, and reminding seen the man. But I was so plainly showed 
them of their sins, among which he omitted it from the Lord, that when William Yardley 
not to rank their late demand for a change of had done, I stood up again, and called out 
government. He affectionately intreated them to the man, saying, ‘ Whosoever thou art, 
not to turn aside from following the Lord, but that art offended at these words;’ which I thea 
to serve him with ail their heart; and conclud- repeated and spake fully to, making it appear 
ed with these impressive and memorable plain that they were words of truth and right- 
words: “Moreover, as for me, God forbid eousness. The man heard me, was satisfied, 
that I should sin against the Lord in ceasing and got up and went quietly away. , 
to pray for you: but I will teach you the good The meetings of Friends continued to in- 
and the right way. Only fear the Lord, and crease, and many were convinced of their 
serve him in truth with all your heart: for principles and joined the Society, which oc- 
consider how great things he hath done for casioned persecution to grow hot, and many 
you. But if ye shall still do wickedly, ye shall eliceapis wate ‘enade Gr coter Gem fem. Gre 
be consumed, both ye and your king.” attendance of their places of worship. The 
following notice of some of them will not 
eet only show the bitterness of their persecutors, 
but how their attempts were sometimes over- 
ruled. 

‘* Now the meeting was to be at our town 
that day, and the priest ordered one of the 
church-wardens, to go early that morning, 
and call at Ashford, and take the constable 
with him to one Justice Ashton, a moderate 
peaceable justice, one that did much good in 
his place. The constable had some pri- 
vate notice and slipped out of the way, but 
the officer of Monyash went as the priest had 
ordered him, and desired the justice to grant 
him a warrant to break up a meeting that was 
to be that day: How! said the justice, a meet- 
ing that is to be? He would grant him no 
warrant for a meeting that is to be; how did 
he know it was to be? Had you seen the 
meeting, I would have granted you a warrant; 
but none will I give you on such account, or 
to this effect, as I was informed: so the of- 
ficer came back without a warrant, yet the 
Priest Wilson came, after he had done his 
forenoon’s work, and sent for all the officers 
in the town, and came to our meeting, and 
brought his clerk to be informer, for they 
would have broke up our meeting by pulling 
and hauling us out by force ; but when they 
had us out, they went to fetch more, and we 
followed them in again, and as some were 
forced out others went in again, thus they 
wearied themselves awhile; and then the 
priest was going away, but] being got in 
again after they had hauled me out, my mouth 
was opened, and when the priest heard that 
I had begun to preach, he turned again and 
stood quiet, and all was still till I had done. 
Then I spake to the priest before the people, 
and told him, if he took himself to be our 
shepherd, and that we were strayed from the 
flock of Christ, let him make it appear that 
we were in an error; and I would take it 
friendly. But he said, he came not to seek 
the sheep but wolves, and went away, but 
left the informer at a back window, looking 
in at a casement, and confessed that the Lord 
was amongst us. We had a precious meet- 
ing after they were gone, and a Friend went 
to prayer, and praised the Lord, that his pre- 
sence was with us: yet this informer went 
after this to the monthly meeting of justices, 
to inform against this meeting; and we had 
then the high constable living in our town, 
one George Dale, who was a loving, friendly, 
moderate man, he was sitting in the room 


religion, and to this they made every thing 
else subservient. Prospects of temporal gain 
were cheerfully relinquished, and severe pri- 
vations endured, when “ the service of truth” 
called for the sacrifice. ‘They restricted their 
manner of living within their narrow resources, 
and lived so loose from the cares of the world, 
that having little to leave behind, except 
their wives, or husbands, and children, they 
felt the less regret at leaving it, trusting that 
He who called them forth would take care of 
them. ; 

It isa question worthy of serious consider- 
ation, why there is so much less of this de- 
votion to the cause of Christ in the present 
day, than was then apparent; and why it is 
so hard for Friends to break away from their 
outward concerns, even when the welfare of 
the Society calls for it. Far be it from me 
to encourage any to run unbidden, or to che- 
rish a disposition that would induce a man 
needlessly to leave his family or business; 
but is there not cause to fear that the spirit 
and love of the world has obtained an undue 
ascendancy over too many of us, and that 
the prospect of adding to our wealth, or the 
love of our domestic comforts, produces a 
disinclination to leave them, even when duty 
calls; and that we should oftener hear those 
calls if the god of this world had not render- 
ed our spiritual hearing dull, as well as dim- 
med the mental vision’? In proportion as 
the love of other objects takes the place of 
sincere and devoted attachment to the great 
Creator, and the cause of his truth, so will 
the zeal and purity of vital religion depart 
from the Society, a state of apathy and indif- 
ference will gradually spread over it, and the 
precious testimonies, one by one, fall from 
our hands. It behoves us, therefore, while 
a capacity for discerning our real situation is 
mercifully continued, to arouse from the 
slumber in which we have already too long 
reposed, and “strengthen the things that re- 
main and which are ready to die.” 

These reflections have been excited by the 
perusal of the life of John Gratton, who 
seems to have been almost constantly employ- 
ed in his Master’s service,—visiting Friends 
in various parts of the nation, and holding 
public meetings where there were none set- 
tled. Ata meeting held at New Castle, by 
him and William Yardley, the assembly was 
so great, that the room appropriated for the 
purpose would not hold the people. They 
were accordingly accommodated in the ad- 
joining apartments, and John’s voice being 
strong and shrill, could readily be heard by 
them. In one of the rooms was a man who 
had come for the purpose of informing against 
the meeting, and who took great offence at 
something which was delivered; so that he 
became restless, and disturbed the people who 
were about him. Jobn Gratton thus speaks 
of the circumstance. “ While William Yard- 
ley was declaiming to the meeting, as I sat 
silently waiting upon the Lord, it pleased 
him to manifest to me that there was a man 












































































































For “ The Friend.” 
JOHN GRATTON. 
(Continued from page 96.) 


In reading the journals of the early Friends, 
the mind is forcibly struck with the large por- 
tion of time which they devoted to religious 
purposes, and the industry and zeal with 
which they laboured for the promotion of the 
religion of the gospel. But few of them, 
compared with the whole number of the So- 
ciety, were affluent, and a large proportion 
were in indigent circumstances. The fre- 
quent depredations committed on their pro- 
perty for tythes and other ecclesiastical de- 
mands, and for fines incurred in the faithful 
support of their meetings for divine worship, 
brought them into great pecuniary straits, and 
compelled them to live with the greatest fru- 
gality, in order that they might honestly pay 
every man his due, a testimony which they 
held to be of the highest obligation. 

It happened not seldom, that the father or 
mother of a family, or perhaps both, were 
arrested in their religious meetings and drag- 
ged away to be incarcerated in a noisome jail, 
and detained for months or years from the 
care of their business and family. Yet, not- 
withstanding all these trials, and the losses 
they sustained in consequence, when the 
Lord, by his blessed spirit, was pleased to 
call and send them forth to preach the gospel, 
they hesitated not to obey, even though it 
required an absence of months. Where they 
travelled among the members of their own 
Society, they would mostly find free enter- 
tainment at their houses, but still the ac- 
counts they have left, show that the necessary 
accommodations were not always so cheaply 
obtained. The enemies of Friends were 
struck with these facts, and wondered how 
their ministers could get through such con- 
stant and arduous services, without ruin to 
their outward concerns. The disinterested 
example of untiring diligence and zeal which 
they exhibited, bore a strong contrast to the 
supineness of a hired ministry, and hence 
they invented a report, that the Society had 
a secret fund, from which it paid its preach- 
ers and supported their families. This, how- 
ever, is entirely unfounded,—the true solu-|in another room, who had taken offence at 
tion of the problem is to be looked for in the |some words which I had spoken—and withal 
fact, that the primary object with the early |he showed me the words, and I remembered 
Friends, was the promotion of the cause of having spoken them, though no creature had 
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when the priest’s clerk came to inform against 
Friends; he asked him, What he came there 
for? And the clerk told him: but when the 
high constable understood his business, he 
got up and put him out of the room, and 
kept him out, that he could not inform that 
day. 
‘ After this I heard, that Wilson, the high 
priest of our parish, went to the justices him- 
self, and wanted some course to be taken with 
the Quakers, to put down their meeting; for 
he was hot against us, but against me above 
all; but the justices, Ayre and Ashton, held 
him off, telling him, that they were not will- 
ing to have any hand in ruining of their 
neighbours, and desired him to take some 
other way than by informers. 

‘Now before these things happened, I 
was in great exercise of mind, notwithstand- 
ing which I was willingly given up to serve 
the Lord, whatever I suffered for it; in this 
exercise I was brought very low, being deep- 
ly plunged in my spirit, until, at a meeting 
in my house, it pleased the Lord in mercy 
mightily to break in upon me, greatly ten- 
dering my spirit, to the gladdening of my 
soul. Then were my tears, tears of joy, for 
I rejoiced in the Lord, for his mercy endures 
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John Gratton was for a time ensnared. After|then another said something to him, and he 
he became a minister among Friends, a wo-|cursed him also; and when he had done, he 
man was convinced at a meeting he had,/was so pleased, that he said, it did him more 
whose husband was a follower of Muggleton.| good, than if a man had given him forty 
He was so incensed that he wrote to his pro-| shillings: upon which I asked him, what he 
phet to curse John Gratton, which he did by| thought of me? And what would become 
letter. In London, John Gratton fell in with}of me? He answered, if | was careful I 
this false prophet, and gives the following| might do well; saying several times, if you 
narrative of the interview, viz :-— be careful, it will be well with you in the 
‘‘On the seventh day | met with three) end. 
Friends, who were going to sce Lodowick} “Then I desired Friends to bear witness, 
Muggleton, viz. Robert Barclay, Patrick Le-| that this false prophet, who saith, he hath not 
vingstone, and William Hague, and I went| power to bless a man, after he hath cursed 
along with them, only I desired they would) him ; and yet, having cursed me before ever 
conceal my name from him, for he had had) he saw me, he tells me now, if I be careful, 
my letter but a little before. When we came/I may do well, and it will be well with me 
there, his wife civilly conducted us into a\in the end; oh, what a false prophet, said I, 
room, after which he came down and looked} art thou! And then I told him my name; 
on us, saying, is any of you John Gratton?) but when he heard that, he was sadly con- 
but Robert Barclay answered, art thou a| founded, and made no further reply to me. 
prophet, and needest thou to ask? At this,|So we left him, and went away.” 
Muggleton stopped, saying, you are Scots- (To be continued.) 
men, and I will have nothing to do with you; == 
for I was lately cheated by a Scotsman, one For “ The Friend.” 
John Swinton. The information contained in the following 
“This J. S. had been to see this false pro-|circular, it is believed, will be interesting to 
phet, and in discoursing with him, he, sup-}Friends in America. In this country, the 
posing him to be a poor man, gave him half|class of persons alluded to, is very numerous 



































for ever, thanksgivings be given to him!/a guinea, upon which Muggleton blessed 
who failed me not in this needful time, but) him; but before J. S. went away, he told him 
supported and bore me up in these days of| he believed that he was a fale prophet : upon 


great tribulation. 

“At this time Friends suffered deeply in 
many places, both by fines and imprison- 
ments, also the priests in their pulpits raged 
against truth and us. In these perilous days 
I went up to London, to the yearly meeting, 
where I was mighty glad to see such brave 
meetings: the first | was at was in Gracious 
street, which was so large that the court was 
almost filled; in this meeting the Lord’s 
power was with me, and I had more mind to 
hear others than to be heard myself ; for there 
were many brave men there, who are since 
gone to their rest. But the power of the 
Lord came upon me, and at length my mouth 
was opened in the demonstration of the Holy 
Spirit, to my great joy. 

“In the afternoon I went to the meeting 
at the Bull and Mouth, which was also large; 
but before I got thither,a woman Friend was 
declaring: her name was Theophila Towns- 
end, she had a living powerful testimony; yet 
notwithstanding that, the rude people about 
the door despised her, and spoke unhand- 
somely of her; but I pressed through 
them, and got into the gallery, and after she 
had done, then I spoke, and first directed my 
speech to those unruly men, showing whom 
the scripture said should not enter into the 
kingdom of God, but said, Its like you think, 
God will be better than his word; and they 
were still and silent, for the Lord’s power 
came over all: then [ turned to the meeting, 
and, oh! the streams of life that ran through 
the living that day. 

“The next day I went to another meet- 
ing, and to several meetings following in 
that week, and it was a precious time to 

Friends.” 

Mention has already been made of Reeve 
and Muggleton, with whose false notions 


which Muggleton cursed him; so he would 
not meddle with Scotsmen. 

** Robert Barclay asked him then, why he 
did not give the man his gold again? To 
which he made no reply: then I spoke to him, 
saying, Iam an Englishman, talk with me; 
and I put some questions to him, as, how he 
came by his authority? Ilad he seen any 
thing, or heard any voice? He answered, 
no; then said I, thou hast nothing for what 
thou doest, but what thou hadst from John 
Reeve; he said, no, he had not: then said 
I, 1 perceive all that thou hast, for what thou 
doest, is only the bare word of a man; he 
answered, it was: then said I, dost think it 
would not be a credulous thing, for me to 
venture my eternal salvation upon the bare 
word of aman? To this he aiswered, you 
must, if ever you be saved: that’s strange, 
said I; for 1 knew he lied; and was a false 
prophet; praised be the Lord! who gave me 
to see him fully. Then I asked him, if he 
had power to bless a man after he had cursed 
him? He answered, no: said I, what! hast 
thou power to curse a man after thou hast 
blessed him, and hast not power to bless him 
after thou hast cursed him, provided the man 
repent? He answered, no: Robert Barclay 
then replied, that it was strange! if he had 
power to curse men after he had blessed them, 
for then, by the same rule, he should have 
power to bless men after he had cursed them, 
But still he knew not me. Then spake Pa- 
trick Livingstone, saying, I was with a dis- 
ciple of thine, D. Carter at Chesterfield, and 
she told me, I should never have any more 
openings or fresh springs again ; but, said he, 
I have found ler a liar every day; then said 
he, did D. Carter curse thee? Yes, replied 
Patrick; well, said Muggleton, in confirma- 
tion of her curse, I pronounce thee cursed: 


and rapidly increasing ; and while little doubt 
can be entertained that there is much need 
for the exercise of the truly Christian and 
benevolent spirit which has prompted our 
friends in Ireland to this undertaking; yet 
from the wide extent of country over which 
they are here scattered, the pressing demands 
on the labours and pecuniary means of Friends 
to meet the exigencies of the Society, and 
other causes, it can scarcely be hoped that any 
effort can soon be made for their relief and 
improvement. It is, however, a subject wor- 
thy the serious consideration of all faithful, 
religiously concerned Friends, how far the 
sincerity of the desire generally expressed to 
those who are disunited from the Society, 
that they “ may be reunited in religious fel- 
lowship with us,” is evinced to them and to 
the world, by our subsequent conduct towards 
them. 

When we recollect that little more than 
thirty years ago, a secession took place from 
the Society of Friends in Ireland, by which 
many meetings were Jaid down, and in most 
places but few Friends were left to maintain 
our doctrines and support our discipline, and 
then take a view of the present state of So- 
ciety there, and the exertions which Friends 
are making for the benefit of the descendants 
of those who “ went out from them because 
they were not of them,” it is indeed cause 
of deep thankfulness and encouragement. 

A Friend, who, not long since, visited, 
through a religious concern, all the indivi- 
duals in Ireland, who had lost their member. 
ship amongst Friends, by going out in their 
marriage, remarks, in a letter recently re- 
ceived from him, that “ the situation of many 
of them is, in some respects, worse than the 
Indians and blacks in America, and I have 
seen both.” 

There is a provincial boardin 


school, in 
each of the provinces of Ulster, 


unster, and 


Leinster, under the care and management of 
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Friends, at which their own children receive 
a liberal and religious, guarded education. 


“ The suffering condition of a large num- 
ber of persons residing in Ulster, unconnect- 
ed with any religious denomination, and de- 
scendants of those, who, at various periods, 
had lost their membership in the Society of 
Friends, having, a few years since, engaged 
much sympathy, an enquiry was instituted, 
and by subsequent reports, it appeared that 
the situation of many was truly deplorable ; 
and, in some cases, individuals had grown up 
to manhood apparently in great ignorance, 
both in a religious and literary point of view. 
A sum of money was collected, and cotamit- 
tees appointed, to apply relief towards the 
education of their children, and Friends have 
the satisfaction of believing that the suin ex- 
pended has been a means of much useful- 
ness, so far as its limited amount would ad- 
mit. Yet, as there are several hundred indi- 
viduals in the province requiring education 
or care, a much more extended assistance 
would be requisite, in order adequately to 
meet the concern of Friends in this interest- 
ing subject. 

“ Under these circumstances, Friends were 
convened at the conclusion of the quarterly 
meeting, held at Grange, the 2d of 9th mo. 
1833, to consider the propriety of establish- 
ing an institution for this neglected class ; 
having for its object “ to train them up ina re- 
ligious life and conversation, consistent with 
our Christian profession,” and embracing 
literary, agricultural, and mechanical instruc- 
tion. 

“ The institution and its funds to be under 
the care and management of Friends, and 
subject to the control of our yearly meeting. 

“ Being encouraged by the liberal proposal 
of an individual of Munster province, to con- 
tribute the sum of £500 towards this object, 
(he being about to arrange the disposal of a 
part of his property for benevolent purposes, ) 
it was concluded to accept the same, and “ 
means of this prospectus, to lay the subject 
before Friends, in expectation that many will 
freely come forward, and add their names to 
a list of donations for the purpose. 

«“ From the result of other institutions, si- 
milar in the agricultural and mechanical de- 
partments, it is expected, that, in a short 
time, these branches will materially contri- 
bute towards the support of the establish- 
ment. . 

« Contributions may be remitted to Joseph 
Bewley, Dublin; or to Thos. C. Wakefield, 
Moyallon; Jacob Green, Truimra; Jacob Al- 
len, Richhill; W. J. Barcroft, Strangmore; | 
John Pim, jr., Joseph Burne, Thos. G. Jacob, 
Belfast.” 





BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
CIRCULAR. 
To the Auxiliary Associations. 

The corresponding committee deem it ex- 
pedient to inform the auxiliary associations 
that, owing to the late period at which some 
of the reports have hitherto been forwarded, 


it has been impracticable to notice them in 
the annual report of the parent institution. 
The annual meeting this year will occur on 
the evening of the 21st of the fourth month 
next; and in order that the proceedings of 
the auxiliaries may be introduced into the 
report then to be read, it will be necessary 
that they should be forwarded so as to reach 
one of the undersigned at least two weeks 
previous to that time. It is desirable, that 
the statements should be particular and ex- 
plicit, conveying all the information relative 
to their operations which may be interesting. 
The following queries are published as a 
guide to the auxiliaries in drawing up their 
report. 

1Q. What number of families or indivi- 
duals have been gratuitously furnished with 
the Holy Scriptures by the association, since 
its establishment, and how many within the 
past year? 

2Q. What number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments have been sold by the association, since 
its commencement, and how many within the 
past year? 

3 Q. How many members are there be- 
longing to the association, and what number 
of families of Friends reside within its li- 
mits ? 

4Q. Are there any families of Friends 
within your limits, not duly supplied with 
the Holy Scriptures, and if so, how many? 

5 Q. How many members of our Society, 
capable of reading the Bible, do not own a 
copy of it! 

6Q. How many Bibles or Testaments 
may probably be disposed of by sale or other- 
wise to Friends, within your limits ? 

7Q. Is the income of the auxiliary suf- 
ficient to supply those within its limits who 
are not duly furnished with the Holy Scrip- 
tures ? 

Joun Paut, 
162, north Fifth street. 
Isaac CoL.ins, 
Filbert street. 
Tomas Evans, 
N. E. corner of Third and Spruce streets. 
Philadelphia, Ist mo. 1834. 
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Thoughts in a place of Worship. 


One prayer to thee my God, one prayer to thee, 
In this thy house of worship; ere my thoughts 
Have wandered from thy presence. Give me now 
To feel that thou art here, and that to thee 
Belongs the incense of a grateful heart, 

Which worldly cares engage. Assist me now 
To leave the world without, and humbly bow 
Before thy footstool, there beseeching thee 

To mould ma to thy will. Oh! thou hast laid 
Thy hand on those to whom I fondly clung, 

And snatched them to thyself, and | am left 

To learn the way that leads to thee, and feel 
My need of Him who suffered on the cross 

For me, for all. ‘And I have stood 

Beside the loved remains of her whose care 

Had guided my young footsteps,—saw the grave 
For ever close upon the face, whose smile 

Was light to me, and felt,—yes, then I felt, 
That to lie down like her, and be at peace, 
Would be the only balm. 


Days, weeks, and years, 
Have past, and time, with lenient hand, 








Has brought relief:—But there are hours 

Of deep dejection. and of bitter thought, 

That like a withering blight, steals over all 

That I have known of happiness ; 

And though fast fading into dim remembrance, 
Are all the traces of thy sojourn here, 

And strangers take the place that knew thee once, 
Yet still thy hallowed image visits me! 

And when within thy courts, thou Prince of Peace, 
My feeble prayers are offered, then, oh! then, 
Does fancy view thee in the heavenly choir, 

With intercessions to the thrune of heaven, 

That we thy children at the end of time, 

May enter the pearl gates, 
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It is a circumstance propitious to the great 
cause of Christian philanthropy, that the legisla- 
ture of Jamaica has passed a Jaw for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in that island, in accordance 
with the provisions of the recent act of the 
British parliament on the subject. There can 
be little doubt but that the other slaveholding 
colonies of the empire will peaceably conform 
to the example thus wisely set. But judging 
from late occurrences, one would be inclined 
to gloomy apprehensions in regard to negro 
slavery in our own country. South Carolina 
it seems has adopted more rigorous prohibi- 
tions of all attempts to educate the coloured 
people, whether slaves or free, and it now ap- 
pears that the legislature of Louisiana has 
repealed the laws of that state prohibiting the in- 
troduction of slaves within its boundaries. “ We 
must confess,” says the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, in reference to the fact, “ that we 
can perceive but little difference between the 
African slave trade and that carried on be- 
tween the shores of the Chesapeake and the 
Delta of the Mississippi. The principle is the 
same, with the only difference that, in the 
former traffic, the free are stolen and sold into 
slavery, while in the latter the slave is trans- 
ferred from a comparatively mild to a worse 
state of bondage. But in both, the holiest ties 
of family and relationship are brutally torn 
asunder.”” An awful responsibility rests upon 
the nation in relation to the subject; nature 
recoils at the atrocities which it is known 
have taken place on our soil, and which there 
is reason to fear will now be greatly multi- 
plied; it is therefore to be hoped that no illu- 
sory expedients, or reliance upon remote con- 
tingencies, will lull the energies or divert the 
purpose of the friends of abolition, from seizing 
every occasion, and pressing every means, that 
humanity and justice and true policy point out, 
to eradicate, utterly and for ever, the lateful 
system from our land. 


A motion has been made in the legislature 
of Maryland, to abolish the lottery system in 
all its branches. Referred to the committee 
on lotteries. 
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